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such a local deluge. They would be beaten to the | killed in a tempest of hail in the Himalayas north 
ground at a stroke. The leaves would be stripped | of the Peshawur. 
from the trees, and a forest left standing under} Happily, however, these are exceptional modes 
bare poles like a ship whose canvas had been/jof discharge. Profitable as they may be to glaziers 
wrenched from its masts by an unexpected gale.|when they do occur, they cannot fail to be intensely 
The soil itself would be ploughed up and washed | distasteful to the proprietors of houses and farms. 
into the nearest stream. In cities, too, as well as in} Vastly more gentle and graceful is the process by 
the country, the approach of a nimbus would be/which the contents of an ordinary cloud are con- 
eyed with suspicion, and men would have to fly to|veyed to the soil. Instead of descending in a sheet, 
buildings for shelter, since umbrellas, though made|the water trickles through the air in tiny drops, 
of sheet-iron, would afford but doubtful protection.|each about a quarter of an inch in diameter, as if 
There are cases of violent discharge which show/it had passed through some finely perforated sieve. 
what mischief might constantly ensue were not the | The fluid is powdered, so to speak, in order that it 
breaking up of a cloud regulated with cousummate|may scatter itself over a large area, and alight 
nicety. Land-spouts, for example, occasionally |witbout ruffling a leaf or crushing a blade of grass. 
make their appearance. One swept over a moor|Softly the work commences, softly it continues, as 
near Colne in Lancashire, in 1718, and tore up|the cloud-cistern sails slowly over field after field, 
the ground down to the very rock, some seven feet|leaving no part untouched, but moistening every 
below, making a deep gulf for above a quarter of|vegetable, from the idle thistle to the kingly oak. 
a mile, as Dr. Richardson describes, oul destroy-| Who would not be in raptures with the process if, 
ing ten acres by the flood. “The first breach} possessing sufficient intelligence to comprehend the 
where the water fell,” says he, “ was about sixty| wants of the soil, and sufficient experience to ap- 
feet over. The ground on each side the gulf was|preciate the difficulty of meeting those wants by 
so shaken that large chasms appeared at above| artificial means, he stood and watched the disbur- 
thirty feet distance, which a few days after I ob-|dening of one of these ships of the sky for the first 
served the shepherds filling up, lest their sheep|time in his life? 
should fall into them.” Far more frequent, how-} But, however delighted our imaginary farmer 
ever, are hailstorms; and in some parts of the|may be with this particular supply, he would doubt- 
globe, particularly in the south of France, these|less resame his murmuring habits, after a few days 
visitors constitute a fearful scourge. Pebbles of|had elapsed, unless assured that clouds would be 
ice, weighing sometimes as much as half a pound, |periodically raised and despatched for his benefit. 
and often so dense and elastic that they rebound|‘There are some tropical tracts where it never, and 
from the pavement, are showered upon the earth,|others where it rarely rains. In the land of the 
ruining the vines, crushing the corn, snapping the| Pharaohs, and in certain portions of the country of 
branches from the trees, killing poultry, lambs,|the Prophet, a shower is almost as great a curiosity 
dogs, possibly deer; and, worse still, breaking|as a landspout or a fall of meteoric stones would 
human heads, or even destroying human life. In|be with us. In Peru you need never unfurl an 
a tempest of hail near Offley, in 1767, a young|umbrella except, perhaps, once or twice in a long 
man was left dead, one of his eyes being struck|lifetime. When a nimbus does visit the latter re- 
out, and his body blackened all over with the/gion and spi:l a few bucketfuls upon the ground, 
blows he had received. In 1788, a storm traversed | we thivk it extremely likely that reporters of the 
nearly the whole length of France, mapping out its| phenomenon post off to the “ oldest inhabitant” in 
course by a deposit of large hailstones, and batter-|order to brush up his memory and profit by the 
ing the unhappy provinces beneath with such fury,| genuine antiquity of his reminiscences in any com- 
that the soil was changed into a morass, the fruit-| parisons they may institute. When éa serenidad 
trees demolished, and the country turned into a|perpetua of the district was disturbed by rain in 
comparative desert, in the space of a single hour.|the early part of the eighteenth century, so little 
one-half. Its tonnage, we may say, is lessened by|On the Ist of August, 1846, the English metro-|did it agree with the people, that an epidemic broke 
every decrement of heat. The discarded moisture|polis underwent an icy bombardment. The crash-|out amongst them; and when a single shower de- 
will then appear in a visible shape, and if suffi-|ing of windows and skylights was terrific. Seven|scended upon the town of Lembeycque, in 1790, 
ciently condensed, may descend in the form of|thousand squares of glass were shattered at the|it brought down several of the houses, which are 
rain. In fact, whenever a humid current encoun-|Houses of Parliament, a still greater number at|so slenderly built, that a French or an Indian hail- 
ters a colder stream of air, or enters a chillier tract | Broadwood’s and other large manufactories, and in|storm would pulverize a city in a trice. 
of sky, or whenever the atmosphere is in too watery |some streets scarcely a sound pane was left. Our} There have also been seasons of protracted 
a mood to receive further accessions of vapour, the| European stones, however, are not always to be|drought in various quarters of the globe. In the 
surplus will be rejected, and must manifest itself|put in competition with the formidable grapeshot|days of Ahab the land of Israel lay withering for 
either as mist, fog, cloud, dew, rain, hail, or snow.|which is now and then rained down from an In-|a time under the prayers of Elijah, for “he prayed 
But, fourthly, when moisture thus transported|dian sky. In 1855, Dr. Buist communicated a|that it might not rain, aud it rained not on the 
from a distant sea has been reconverted into a|paper to the British Association, detailing a variety|earth by the space of three years and six months.” 
liquid, it is necessary that its precipitation should |of storms in Hindostan, in some of which lumps as| Between 1827 and 1830 a great water-dearth oc- 
be conducted with considerable caution. As a|bigas pumpkins, and in others masses of still greater|curred in the Pampas. During this gran seco, 
cloud is a great cistern containing thousands of|dimensions, had been hurled to the ground or|(according to Sir F. Head,) all vegetation failed, 
tons of fluid, itis clear that if this were all liberated | driven through the roof like cannon-balls. Bullocks|the country assumed the appearance of a dusty 
at once it would inflict serious damage upon the|were not only felled and men severely injured, but|high-road, the soil was so blown about that land- 
vegetation below, and might probably drive the|on the 12th of May, 1853, it is said that eighty-|marks were obliterated, and numerous disputes 
farmer to distraction. No crops could withstand |four human beings and three thousand cattle were| afterwards arose respecting the boundaries of pro- 
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From the British Quarterly Reviow. 
Raindrops. 
(Continued from page 98.) 

Thirdly, however, a mass of moisture floating at 
a height of from two to four or five miles in the 
air would be of as little service to yonder anxious 
farmer as a diamond mine in the moon to a jewel- 
ler. How is he to get it down from the skies? 
Now the quantity of water which can be sustained 
in the air in an elastic, invisible form is propor- 
tionate to the temperature. The higher the ther- 
mometer, the greater the priming of moisture re- 
quired. Treating the vapor-atmosphere which 
surrounds the globe as a distinct envelope, its 
pressure may be expressed in mercurial inches,— 
that is, by the amount of quicksilver it will sup- 
port in the barometric tube. If our seas were all 
on the boil, (212°) the steam produced would poise 
a column of about thirty inches; but at 80°,——the 
temperature of the ocean in the equatorial regions 
never mounting much above this figure,—the dose 
of vapour which the air will carry is only sufficient 
to balance a single inch. At 71° it is equal to 
three-quarters of an inch, at 59° to half an inch, 
and at 39° to a quarter of aninch. If, therefore, 
any current of air heated to 80° should start on 
its journey with a full cargo of vapour, and be de- 
prived of about 9° of caloric, it must throw over- 
board one-fourth of its load, or if reduced by 21°, 
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perty; cattle perished on every side for want of] Many have indeed begun in the Spirit, who have| Spirit of Truth; and we have observed, in some ad 
food and drink, one proprietor alone at San Pedro| not yielded to the great work of thorough regene-|c¢ases where they have been abandoned, it has too - 
losing twenty thousand ; and such was the rush of|ration by the Holy Ghost, so as to become new] often proved a gap in the hedge of the Lord’s vine. o 
animals to the river Parana that several hundred | creatures in Christ Jesus; and therefore the growth| yard, through which the destroyer has found en. the 
thousands were supposed to have died in the stream,|in the Truth amongst us has been comparatively|trance; we believe that it leads, and has gene. for 
either from excessive potations, or from inability to|little. At the same time we believe the minds of rally led, to weakness and dwarfishness in religious to 
crawl up the muddy banks. many in various parts are becoming more open to|growth, and, sometimes, to an entire departure = 

Still, deducting these local or transitory cases,| receive the truth of the gospel, and fourteen names|from our religious principles. On the contrary, Lo 
our farmer will find that nature has provided for|have been added to the list of our members within|those who have maintained these testimonies, be. = 
the due watering of the earth according to the re-|the last year. lieving them to be of divine requiring, have felt = 
quirements of climate and geographical position.) ‘ We desire above all things to keep near to God |them to be a test of obedience tending to humble ° 
As a general principle, the quantity of rain increases | and to the word of his grace, to remember how much |our nature and bring it under the operation of the . 
as we advance from the poles to the equator. In|we owe Him, who first loved us so dearly, that he|daily cross, which, while yielding present peace, ” 
the regions where the sun is doing the greatest|died for us; for then will the pure love of God be|has proved a stepping-stone to higher duties. Faith. ae 
stroke of business in the evaporating way we may|preserved and exhibited in true brotherly love;|ful in the little, they have been entrusted with bia 
expect that a shower will be a very emphatic pro-|we shall love one another, pray for one another,|more; and it has pleased their divine Master to ; 
duction. “ A black cloud which had formed sud-|and remember that we are members one of another.| honour them as good and faithful servants. Some a 
denly,” says — Burchell, “in an instant, without] We must confess that we have in various ways had | may be inclined to treat these testimonies as thi tee 
perhaps more than a mioute’s notice, emptied its|many proofs of this your brotherly love towards) of little moment; yet would it not be well for such Me 
contents upon us, pouring down like a torrent, and|us, for which we desire that all thanks and honour|to consider that nothing is really unimportant that , 
drenching everything with water. The parched|may be ascribed te Him who alone can bless your|recommends itself to our attention as a religious r 
earth became in the short time of five minutes|sincere endeavours to promote the eternal well-|duty.” - 
covered with ponds.” Some of these tropical effu-| being and happiness of your brethren. —— = 
sions, indeed, might best be described in the graphic] “ The account of the meetings, &c., in our land : _.. _ From the Leisure Hour. 
though inclegant language of a man who, in refer-|is as follows: In sixteen places, there are meet- Russian Villeinage. a 
ring to an English storm, informed — Rowell|ings for worship held after the manner of Friends; (Concluded from page 99.) 
that the clouds seemed so near the earth that he|twelve of these are attended by fewer than twenty| In a preceding paper I pictured to my readers - 
could searcely get under them; “it did not rain|persons: so far as we are aware, all these meet-|the legal position of the Russian serf, previous to ms 
at all, it came down anyhow.” ings have been regularly kept up, with a few un-|the changes which are just being initiated by the _ 

(To be continued.) avoidable exceptions. ‘The number of our mem-jemperor Alexander II. But it does not follow - 
bers in Norway is 127; besides these, there are|that the villein’s legal condition is his true one, am 
. ; For “The Friend.” | shout 250 individuals who attend our different}Ordinances are easily broken; for law in Russia wh 
Friends in Norway and Australia, meetings, the greater part of whom are to a consi-|is a dead letter when a bribe confronts it. No i 
Many of the readers of “The Friend” are no|derable extent convinced of our religious principles; | official be he judge or thief-taker, field-marshal or : 
doubt aware of the existence of bodies professing] making the whole number of those who assemble|corporal, can resist a bribe, if it be only propor ag! 
with our religious Society,in Norway and Australia.|as Friends about 380. We have received interest-|tioned to his ravk. Hence, if a baron defies ot a? 
It may be interesting to some to read the follow-|ing and encouraging letters from Tromsd ; in which|evades the ukase, he has only to pay well, and no - 
ing extracts from communications addressed by| remote locality there is much religious life amongst|one will be a whit the wiser. Thus, it still hap- SS 
them to the Meeting for Sufferings in London. various classes. In Voss also, there is a meeting|pens that men and women are sold without the 1. ’ 
Under date of Third mo, 1st, 1859, the Friends] for worship kept up, attended by eight or ten per-|land, just as they used to be of old. Unquestion , 
in Norway write : sons, There is not much change in the other meet-|able instances of such transactions have been mene § “ 
“We have received your welcome epistle of last ings of which you have before received informa-|tioned to me, which occurred but lately. If, then, gat 
Twelfth month. It affords a fresh proof that you|tion. in so fundamental a matter, the law can be contra § ¥% 
continue to bear us in mind as fellow-believers in} ‘ With respect to education, while it continues} vened, it may with comparative ease be broken in not 
the Lord: and by these few lines we send you the|to be a subject which claims our attention, yet we|other cases, when interest or passion urges a man, will 
salutation of our love, with the desire that while} find the want of proper teachers in country places|and power facilitates the fulfilment of his purpose. tok 
we correspond in this manner one with another, it|a great drawback; indeed, the education of child-|It is only necessary that he use a little caution oth 
may be in the name of the Lord Jesus, to the|ren in the country is attended with peculiar diffi-| now-a-days. ree 
praise of our heavenly Father; that his blessing| culties and many inconveniences, especially where} Besides the potency of a bribe to screen the pity 
may rest on your endeavours, as well as on our| Friends live far from one another, even in a com-|criminal, there is no one to defend the serf, and he . 
more humble efforts for the everlasting prosperity | paratively small circuit: and although much has| possesses neither spirit nor knowledge enough to , 
and happiness of our brethren. been done, especially on your part, towards assist-|defend himself. He never saw the ukases which | P4™ 
“ Dear friends, we would express in our simple|ing in the training of teachers, yet we are unable|refer to him, and he could not read them if he did. wo, 
and straightforward manner, our earnest desire for|to meet the demands of all for education: for we|I suspect that, so long as no monstrous crime is | 8° 
ourselves as well as for you, that the blessed Truth] perceive that, according to the part which Friends|committed, no extensive illegalities are practised, pell 
as it is in Jesus our Saviour may more and more|have taken in this good work, an appreciation of|the baron may do pretty much as he pleases with 1 
grow and increase amongst us and you. Some of|the utility and benefit of a good education for their|his own. It is nobody’s business to inquire. Those — 
us can say, from living conviction, that as the Lord| children has been awaked amongst many, which,|most concerned cannot speak, those who should, aL 
adds to our years, our faith in the complete accord-| while they were ignorant of these advantages, they|do not; nor is there any free press to look into , 
ance of our principles with the gospel of our holy|could not estimate. The school in Stavanger, not-|such matters. The law may be good, and the law- @e 
Redeemer, is confirmed. We are convinced that] withstanding the efforts of the priest, rather more|giver well-intentioned, but the moujik knows little a4 
the gospel of our Lord enjoins us not to conform in| than a year ago, to withdraw from it those whose pa-|of anything but the will of his lord. I believe that a 
any way to the practices of a world lying in wick-| rents belonged to the State-church, continues with|there are wrongs daily perpetrated in Russia, espe po 
edness, and that the path of self-denial is now, as|even increased numbers: there were at one time cially by the German stewards of the wealthy | 
formerly, the ouly safe path for the christian to}last year eighty pupils; but in this school also the| nobles, which add greatly to the annoyances of the mili 
walk in. That simplicity of manners and lan-| want of good assistance in teaching is often felt.” |peasant’s lot. Nor have the nobles themselves tere 
guage which has ever distinguished the followers of} The Yearly Meeting at Hobarton, Van Dieman's| always clean hands. I would not accuse them of othe 
the Saviour, that child-like humility which our| Land, holds the subjoined language. The remarks|being generally merciless tyrants, but I fear that 
Redeemer so forcibly inculeated to his disciples, is|on our christian testimony to plainness are worthy |they do little to protect or ameliorate the condition al 
apt to be lost by contact with the spirit of the} the attention of all. of their dependants; while the stewards are too me 
world. “ Although we are far from desiring to attach| frequently base fellows, who grow rich by grind- | “Ww 
“We acknowledge with thankful hearts the| undue importance to plainness of speech, behaviour, |ing the faces of the poor. ~~ 
great love of God towards us, which caused the|and apparel, we, nevertheless, believe that these} The influence of such a system is most depres oa 
sighs to shine before us, and conducted us to Him| testimonies are but parts of a great whole—a prac-|ing, and, even in the best of hands, cannot fail to = 
who is the way, the truth, and the life, whereby we| tical carrying out of christian principles. We be-|lower and keep down the people. They never think wpe 
have richly partaken of the great consolations|lieve that our predecessors in the faith of Christ|for themselves. They have no incitement to make - 
which are in the gospel of our gracious Redeemer.| were led into the adoption of these practices by the|any effort. Industry on their part would chiefly tee 
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add to the comfort of their masters; while any} A man’s wealth is reckoned by the number of|nor, many times, in deportment, nor in our busi- 
riches which they might amass would only go to! people on his estates. He is said to be worth, not|ness and striving after wealth. We cannot expect 
serf children, still profiting the baron, and Foing 80 many acres, or roubles, but so many souls. He/the great Head of the church to administer to our 
the inheritors no real good. The very provision| may have ten, or a thousand, or twenty thousand ;| weak condition until the members more generally 
for old age is an evil; for the serf is thereby led| but whatever be their number, they constitute his|abide in his self-denying Spirit, and have more 
to forget the future, and rest content if he havejriches. And in strict accordance with this fact,|charity one for another. He is a long-waiting and 
enough to eat to-day. He makes no advancement ;|is the style in which properties are advertised.|merciful God to the poor, dependent children of 
and, so long as matters stand as they now are, he} The following, which I cut out of the “ Police Ga-|men; but his patience is not always to be trifled 
can make none, but must remain a thoughtless|zette of St. Petersburg, a few years ago, will il-| with, for He will, in his own time, separate the 
trifler, and little better than a mere occupier of|lustrate my meaning, and their practice. The ad-|chaff from the wheat, and the clean from the un- 
go many square inches. vertiser intimates that there is “for sale, in the|clean, and set the remnant of his servants on his 
As might be expected, their morals are of the| government of Serdtoff, a property consisting of|right hand to serve and obey him, and as he leads 
worst kind, “There is no virtue extant” of scarcely| 142 souls and 1258 desertines of land. Inquire in|them through trials and temptations, he will esta- 
any sort. Licentiousness, drunkenness, lying, and|the Liteinoy quarter, in the Officers’ Street, Baron |blish them on the immovable foundation, the Rock 
dishonesty, are as natural to them as quass and|Bielsky’s house, in the tobacco shop.” The reader |of ages. 
black bread. Nobody can believe a word they|has seen that the quantity of land is named; this,) Submission to the Holy Spirit, and rallying to 
say, or trust them any further than he can see| however, is a legal necessity ; ‘the souls” are, after|the standard of immutable ‘Truth, will cause the 
them. Religion they have none. Its place is|all, notoriously the property. It must be observed, |Society once more to journey on joyfully, and the 
supplied by superstition and childish observances.| also, that the souls alluded to, are only the males|members to rejoice in that He to whom they have 
Mahomedan ‘Turkey is, I am persuaded, at least|on the estate. Women do not count in Russia. |surrendered their hearts, will lead them to living 
as religious a place as so called Christian Russia.|In this country they are styled “ better halves,” | fountains, and by the still waters of life. A. D. 
And yet, in spite of all these deplorable faults,|but in that, they are not officially deemed any sort} Columbiana Co., Ohio, Eleventh mo., 1859. 
they are a good natured, kindly people, who might|of half at all. Nobody counts them. Adding, 
be taught better things, did despotism and priest-| then, an equal number of women to the 142 souls 
eraft permit. in the advertisement, we have an offer to dispose 
Incredible as it may seem, they are generally|of 284 human beings to the highest bidder. Such 
content in this abject condition. Their standard|sales take place every day. r 
of rights and wrongs, of pleasures and pains, is} We have now glanced at the villeinage of Rus- | fied with clay, as to require underdraining to bring 
very different from ours. As to rights, strictly|sia. It is not a very inviting system. Few phil-|out its full measure of productive capacity. Under 
speaking, they never had any; while, being wholly|anthropists would like it to last long, and it is a|the enormous and insatiable demand of this market 
untutored, they are no way afflicted with keen| matter of congratulation that there are unequivocal | for everything which the soil can produce, from the 
sensibilities. Hence, they do not miss the former,| signs of its gradual extinction. most perishable vegetables to the most endurin 
while injuries which would drive us mad, make and the most costly of agricultural products, it is 
but little impression on them. Men at a distance surprising that the means of permanently improving 
sigh over their bondage ; an orator rounds a telling the soil are not more largely resorted to. Tracts 
period by speaking of slaves and despots; but the of flat clay lands may be seen on every side, pro- 
moujiks themselves do not care. The poison has ducing the smallest of crops of grass and grain, be- 
long ago proved its own antidote, and generations cause in wet weather they are half covered with 
have elapsed since the flesh grew over the fetter.|to me, at times, as though the Society was going to| water, and no attempt at even surface-drainage is 
A cage bird is happy, and sings through its bars|destruction. But there is, I believe, a remnant|thoroughly made. ‘These are, in fact, the richest of 
as blithely as does the lark who trembles at heaven’s| left, which feels bound to labour to strengthen the /|soils naturally, and if deeply cultivated and well 
gate. The poor thing never sang free in the green| weak, and endeavour to draw the members from |drained, they would produce the most remunerative 
wood. And even so is it with the subject of my) the indifferent, lukewarm state in which so many of|of crops—twice at least, and probably four times 
notice. He was born within the bars, and is quite|them have long been. But human nature is so|their present growth of grass or oe. To the oc- 
willing to remain there. His cage is all the world frail, and at times seems so ungovernable, that|cupants and owners of these lands, we beg to com- 
tohim. Give him but supplies, as you would any| without continual watching unto prayer, it will have| mend the example detailed below, by which an up- 
other animal, and he would rather be locked up,|its sway, and smother out the better part. There|land farm of the most unpromising soil, in central 
unenvious of the crowd without, who gaze at and| must be another thing more prevalent amongst us,|New York, has been made to produce constant 
pity him. before peaceful unity and consistency can be re-|crops of forty bushels of wheat, and eighty to one 
The serfs on the crown estates are best off.|stored, and our hearts be knit together in the un-|hundred bushels of corn to the acre. 
They pay less obrok than others, and are, com-|changeable Truth; that is more abasement of self,| Some thirty years or more since, — Johnston, 
paratively speaking, well cared for. Education,| more humility, and striving to get down to His foot-|a Scottish farmer without means, purchased a small 
too, such as it is, is provided for them, although! stool, asking for that counsel which the mind of|farm on the east side of Seneca lake, near Geneva, 
generally they deem it a great bore to be com-| man never inculcated, nor is capable of giving. If|New York. The soil was mainly clay, and worn 
pelled to learn the elements of reading and ciphering.| this self-abasement was only prevalent, there would |nearly out by the system of summer fallow wheat 
The possession of serfs is restricted to people of|be, as it were, a pathway for Him to walk in|growing which has long prevailed there, and quite 
rank. No matter how rich a man may be, he| amongst us, from whose footsteps so many are daily |thoroughly reduced the fertility of that part of the 
must have rank before he can hold even a solitary| departing. But it is to be hoped that a day is fast|State. The crops were then ten to fifteen bushels 
Villein; so that this is a very precious thing, and| approaching when we will find that nothing but|of wheat, and twice that number of corn to the acre. 
one eagerly sought after. It is an estate, wholly|Omniscience and Omnipotence can remove our| Draining was unheard of, and his first suggestions 
apart from and independent of mere nobility, and| trials, and strengthen us to bear or to overcome jof it, derived from Scottish experience, were ridi- 
has no fewer than fourteen grades. In order to|them. Oh! that He may, in his boundless mercy,|culed. But he was as obstinate as he was poor, and 
procure it, a man, no matter what his birth, wealth|return unto us, and take the government of his|borrowed money to import samples of drain tiles 
or title, must enter into the public service, civil,|church, as in ancient days. He is the same gra-|and commence their manufacture for his own use. 
wilitary, or naval ; and according to the nature and|cious God yesterday, to-day, and forever: but) Their first cost was $24 per thousand, of the cheap- 
term of his employment, does he attain to one or} there must be an active subjection of the creaturely |est form, and at this price — Johnston began a 
other of the fourteen steps which divide the free| part, and submission to the turning and overturn-|system of tile draining in 1838, which was not 
social ladder. Before this, he may have had al ing of his holy hand, before He will take the go-/|finished until 1857, at which time more than fifty 
hereditary title, but not until he secures such an|vernment over us as @ people. miles of tile drain had been laid on his farm, 
elevation, does he become noble in the eye of the} But man is so prone to be led by the spirit of| which, however, had grown from about a hundred 
w. A commission from the emperor, held for a| man, that it has caused, and doubtless will con-|acres at the outset to three hundred acres. His 
given time, confers the first step of rank, and claim|tinue to cause much sorrow. These disputations,|crops had during this time increased to sixty, 
to nobility; and this being, as we have seen, re-| what will they lead to? to nothing but dividing|seventy, and as hish as ninety-four bushels to the 
quisite, in order to entitle a man to own serfs, and| and scattering, to strife and bitterness. We pro-|acre of corn, and to an average of forty bushels of 
more or less requisite likewise, to give him a place|fess to be a self-denying, cross-bearing people.|wheat in this current year, 1859. ‘Ten or fifteen 
in society, all who have any pretensions to gentility) What do we cross, what do we deny ourselves in? | years since his success had become celebrated, and 
seck to serve. We cannot truthfally answer, in dress, in address, | for half a dozen years past he has been an authority 
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Tile Drainage of Soils. 


Almost every acre of the lands west of the Dela- 
ware river and near Philadelphia, is so far solidi- 





For “ The Friend.” 
Ihave been meditating for some time on the 
unsettled state of our religious Society. There has 
been such a wide departure, such a grasping after 
the corruptible things of the world, that it seems 
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IL 
whom it was regarded as an honour to consult,| and reap the like profits! Thousands were induced 


from all sections of the Union. Such is the magic 
effect of stubborn perseverance in the course of 
common sense improvement. 


to follow the example we have cited, and the tra- 
veller through central New York will see hundreds 
of hill sides and flat tracts trenched for tile draining 


In this experiment of — Johnston, it has been| where, fifteen or twenty years ago, the man who 
found nearly as necessary to drain lands of irregu-| had said that such lands could be so improved, 


lar surface aud such as would usually be pronounced 
quite free from any such necessity, as those nearly 
or quite level. One most important effect would be 


would have been laughed at. In this latitude 
there is a great advantage in the fact that half the 
winter may be used for such improvements, while 


For “The Friend? - 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 102.) 
PETER FEARON. 
Peter Fearon, the son of John and Elizabeth 
Fearon, of Great Broughton, in Cumber!and county, 
England, was born there about the year 1683, 


secured at the south by this process, in averting|in New York no such saving of valuable time is|He was placed apprentice with his uncle, Peter 


the destructive washing of uplands. Underdrain- 
age increases the capacity of lands to absorb a pro- 
fuse rain immensely, and where, in one case, three- 
fourths of every profuse rain-fall would be thrown 
off the surface, washing away loose soil and fertility 
at a ruinous rate, in the other not one-fourth the 
falling water would be thus thrown of. Under- 
drained and deeply cultivated lands will very rarely 
wash at all, however retentive the principal ele- 
went of the soil. A loose drained clay will absorb 
almost as much as sand, and it is only because an 
impervious subsoil resists all deep sinking of rains 
that the surface of clay lands becomes so hard as 
to retain water. Yet these are the most prolific 
in all the elements of fertility when the excess of 
water is removed, and when deep cultivation gives 
to the growing crops the requisite access to the 
best parts of it. Under-draining is the only possi- 
ble means by which this improvement may be 
effected, and it is as essential here as in New York, 
the quantity of water falling here annually being, in 
fact, nearly one-third more than in the interior of 
New York, near Geneva. 

The tiles principally used by — Johnston were 
two inches iu diameter for the bore, of the-horse- 
shoe form, and either made with a base or laid on 
aboard. The trenches are first dug two and a 
half feet deep for the small or lateral drains, and 
three feet deep for the main drains, into which 
others are arranged to fall, and at the bottom no 
wider than is necessary to lay the tile. In — 
J ohnston’s own words : “ My drains are from twenty- 
seven to forty-five feet apart, generally thirty-three 
feet, but I have never put in any more than I would 
do again if I had to do it over, and in some cases 
I would put in more.” “ My first error was in 
putting too small tiles in my main drains and too 
large tiles in my lateral drains—two-inch tiles, or 
even smallerif they can be obtained, being sufficient 
for lateral drains. I also erred at first in putting 
too many drains in my low lands, as it very seldom 
occurs that the low land is naturally wet, but only 
wet from the upland. If the upland is thoroughly 
drained, it is seldom indecd that the low land needs 
more drains than to carry off the water from the 
upland drains. The greatest error for some years 
was in not perfectly draining my upland.” — 
Johnston’s compact statement of his own disadvan- 
tages is also worth copying: “I commenced under 
untavourablecircumstances; first, for want of funds; 
next, the tiles cost double what they do now, and 
digging double; and last, though not least, public 
opinion was very much against me. Some would 
ask me if I was going to put crockery all over my 
farm ; some would tell me they thought my farm 
was already too dry, if anything ; and some of my 
own countrymen would give me the hint that they 
had known some men drain and otherwise im- 
prove their lands so much that they lost them.” 

With many splendid exawples of thorough culti- 
vation near this city, there is still a general neglect 
of the great advantages offered in the surface, soils, 
and insatiable market. ‘The chief cause of unpro- 
ductiveness is the neglect of drainage. Will not 
some of the more enterprising holders of lands 
break ground on the subject as — Johnston did 
in New York, bear the same obloquy, if necessary, 


possible—Late Paper. 
ed 
For “The Friend.” 
UNDER THE HEDGE. 


The blackberry’s fruit is dry and small, 

If it ripens out where the bright sun lies; 
But let it be shaded by forests tall, 
By garden fence, or a south-side wall, 

Then sweetest it grows, and largest of size ; 
Yes! under the hedge, in the thickest shade, 
The berries in juiciest richness are made. 


And so it proves with the human plant; 
If too warm a sun of enjoyment beam, 

The fruits of Grace are wiited and scant; 

Refreshing juices of Love they want; 
Their very virtues but lifeless seem. 

Dry, dry,—trom a griefless heart, 

The very fruitage of mercy start. 


Oh, better for them, had they been set 

In grief’s dark, shadowy forest edge, 
Scant glimpse of prosperity’s sun to get, 
Whilst by tears of affliction long kept wet, 

As, with dew, the blackberries under the hedge; 
Then sweeter their prayer and praises would be, 
And richer their fruitage of charity! N. 
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Selected. 
“ ABIDE WITH US.” 
Tarry with me, O my Saviour, 
For the day is passing by ; 
See, the shades of evening gather, 
And the night is drawing nigh ; 
Tarry with me, tarry with me; 
Pass me not unheeded by! 


Many friends were gathered round me, 
In the bright days of the past ; 

But the grave has closed above them, 
And I linger here the last. 

I am lonely, tarry with me 
Till the dreary night is passed. 


Dimm’d for me is earthly beauty, 
Yet the spirit’s eye would fain 
Rest upon thy lovely features ; 
Shall I seek, dear Lord, in vain? 
Tarry with me, O my Saviour, 
Let me see thy smile again ! 


Dull my ear to earth-born music, 
Speak thou, Lord, in words of cheer; 
Feeble, tottering, my footsteps, 
Sinks my beart with sudden fear. 
Cast thine arms, dear Lord, around me, 
Let me feel thy presence near, 


Faithful memory paints before me 
Every deed and thought of sin ; 

Open thou the healing fountain— 
Cleanse my guilty soul within. 

Tarry, thou forgiving Saviour, 
Wash me wholly from my sin. 


Deeper, deeper grow the shadows; 
Paler now the glowing west ; 
Swift the night of death advances, 
Shall it be the night of rest? 

Tarry with me, O my Saviour, 
Lay my head upon thy breast! 


Feeble, trembling, fainting, dying, 
Lord, | cast myself on thee; 

Tarry with me through the darkness, 
While I sleep still watch by me, 

Till the morning; then awake me, 
Dearest Lord, to dwell with thee. 


God never accepts a good inclination instead of 
a good action, when that action can be done. 


Fearon, a valuable minister of the gospel of Christ, 
who, with his wife Jane, also a minister, made his 
house a safe asylum and an excellent school of 
instruction for a young man. Great is the ad- 
vantage often received by the young from inter- 
course with those who have, through faithfulness 
to the Lord’s requirings, attained to a growth and 
stability in the Truth. Peter Fearon, the elder, 
had been placed as an apprentice with that able 
minister of the gospel of Christ, John Banks, and 
through the influence of the holy example around 
him, and by submission to the teachings of the 
Lord’s Holy Spirit, he became convinced of the 
Truth, and was made a living witness to its re- 
generating power. And now his nephew being 
brought into his house, seeing the lives and con- 
versation of his uncle and aunt, becoming the gos- 
pel of Christ, and feeling the awakening and 
quickening power of Truth working within him, was 
induced to give up to its requirings, and thereby 
came to witness the work of regeneration, preparing 
him to make public acknowledgment of that gos- 
pel power through which he had been convinced. 
Before he was twenty years of age, he came forth 
in the ministry, and in the year 1703, not having 
then attained maturity, he was liberated by Friends 
of his Monthly Meeting, doubtless with the free 


‘|eonsent of his valuable uncle, to come over to 


America to settle. 

The vessel in which he sailed, was bound to 
Virginia, where he landed near the close of the 
year 1703. He remained there about three months, 
and then directing his course northward, went on 
to Burlington, where he settled, and became a 
member of that meeting. 

His memorial says, “ Between the years 1704 
and 1730, he travelled in the service of the gospel, 
through most parts of this continent where meet- 
ings were then settled, and to some provinces seye- 
ral times; and employed above two years [1710 
—1712] in visiting Friends in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland; returning with satisfactory cer- 
tificates of the approbation and unity of Friends 
with his religious labours. 

“ After those travels, his worldly circumstances 
being attended with difficulties, and his desires 
earnest that he might get through them with ere- 
dit, he went many voyages to sea as a factor, 
chiefly to Boston and the island of Barbadoes; 
and through many difficulties, he was enabled to 
pay his debts, and to save sufficient, with industry 
and care, to yield a comfortable subsistence in old 
age, and to be helpful to some others. In those 
undertakings he took certificates, and returned 
such as were very satisfactory, both of his diligence 
in his outward business, and of his care to edify 
the churches with the gift of ministry which had 
been committed to him.” 

Whilst he followed the sea, his friends who had 
sons who inclined to a sea-faring life, were wont to 
commit them to his care, knowing that as far as in 
him lay, he would restrain them from evil courses, 
and exercise a godly care over them. We know 
that at least one such lad grew up to be a good 
man and respectable citizen. Knowing the benefit 
he had derived from the pious care of his master, 
Peter was the better qualified to extend o similar 
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religious oversight over the young men thus in-| Chemistry of a River—The people of Phila-|in the river, but they no sooner pass away than a 
trusted to his guardianship. delphia have been excited of late, touching the|new impregnation commences; and as the stream 
The memorial concerning him thus continues :—}condition of the Schuylkill river as the fountain|is here ordinarily small, it soon becomes general. 
«Whilst in Barbadoes, in the beginning of 1746,|from which a large population must look for its} All the tributaries of the river are thus acidulated, 
a concern came upon him to visit Friends on Tor-|supply of wholesome water. Certain appearances| and from them, as well as from the river down to 
tola,* which hy their large and full certificate, ap-|in the river indicated to common eyes, as in the| Reading, the fish have long since disappeared. At 
ars to have been very seasonable; and was the/case of our own Croton, that the water had become! that city there were certain indications some weeks 
first after our worthy Friends, Thomas Chalkley, foul, and it was presumed that this foulness was|ago similar to those which recently alarmed us for 
John Cadwallader and John Estaugh, had laid/the effect of an excessive growth of some injurious|the Croton. The water became of a greenish blue, 
down their heads in peace among them. They say,|plant. It was known that the river water at and|and was covered with an unsightly scum. But, 
‘He came in a needful time, asa cloud full of rain| above Reading was unfit to drink, and that no fish] while scarcely fit to use at Reading, it was entirely 
upon a thirsty land, greatly to our mutual comfort} could live in it, all kinds except eels having long| pure at Philadelphia, as below the former city the 
and joy in the Lord, and in one another.’ since disappeared. But it was also known that|great tributaries enter the river, purifying all be- 
“Qne of his last voyages by sea, was in 1750,) great revolutions had taken place among the finny| low them. 
and on purpose to perform a religious visit to| inhabitants even as low down as Fairmount. These| Above Reading the river enters the great lime- 
Friends in Barbadoes and Tortola, having our|changes were as harmless, however, as they were| stone formation which has given to Berks and the 
Friend, Thomas Lancaster, for his companion ;jcurious, and were owing to the damming of the/ adjacent counties their high agricultural position. 
and when they had performed their service, the|river at that point, to furnish power to force the| It here receives the waters of Maiden Creek, which 
said Friend was, after a sharp sickness, removed | water up into the basin. The building of the dam} flows over a limestone bottom, and immediately 
by death at sea, Besides this, he met with other| was followed by the appearance of several kinds|the river water changes its appearance. The two 
sore trials in his pilgrimage through life, particu-|of fish which had not previously been known in|streams, before they unite, are clear and trans- 
larly in the Jong confinement of his wife, who was/the river, and which took up their quarters in the| parent, but they no sooner mingle their waters than 
seized with the palsy five years before her death,/slack-water above that work, where they have con-| chemistry displays its wonders on the grandest scale. 
and lay most of that time entirely helpless. His|tinued to increase and multiply. Other kinds as| Maiden Creek, impure by being overcharged with 
behaviour towards her was as an affectionate hus-| mysteriously evacuated the same locality, while the| lime, combines with the river, equally overcharged 
band, with much tenderness and care; and indeed|delicate white catfish, peculiar to the Schuylkill,| with sulphuric acid. These several impurities, 
his frequent practice of visiting the sick and af-|and famous, with its collateral coffee, as the staple| having a strong chemical affinity, enter into com- 
ficted, evidenced a sympathizing heart, and was/luxury of tavern and picnic along the shores of the| bination, and render the whole stream perfectly 
very becoming his station. river for a hundred years, has almost wholly dis-| pure, but destroying its transparency and giving it 
“ He was preserved in the exercise of his minis-| appeared. a milky or clouded appearance. The lime which 
try, in much love and gospel simplicity. And his} ‘The discussion growing out of the alleged impu-|is held in solution by the creek water unites with 
sense of the nature and spirit in which the disci-|rity of the Schuylkill water has developed facts|the acid which impregnates the river, and gypsum 
pline should be managed, is thus expressed in an|far more striking than any which the condition of|is the result, first rendering the water a bluish 
epistle which he wrote to Friends on Tortola, viz.,/the Thames or Croton has elicited. It has laid| white, and then purifying it before it reaches Read- 
‘That you may grow up together a spiritual house|bare the chemistry of a vast river, showing how|ing, by precipitating the gypsum to the bottom, 
that holiness becomes, and a care according to gos-| beautifully Nature carries on even her most colos-| It is probable that no natural laboratory of similar 
pel order may be kept to amongst you, and that/sal operations for the benefit of man. ‘The great| magnitude is to be found in any other part of the 
no harshness be used one towards another, but ten-| mountain feeders of the river flow into it ninety-| world. It is a beautiful example of the power of 
der and helpful, and not apt to judge or censure|four miles above Philadelphia, and within that]/an ever-acting agency to make an entire river a 
one another, that you may be kept in that univer- ninety-four miles the river falls more than six hun-| blessing to the human species. With no acid from 
sal spirit of love, that seeks the good of all and/dred feet. Instead of the sluggish current of the| the coal mines to neutralize the lime, the populous 
hurt of none, and yet gives all their due, and what Thames, it may be called a mountain torrent, sub-| city of Reading would be without a pure soft water 
is right and just.’ ject to impetuous freshets which carry havoe along] for domestic purposes. Her factories, her furnaces, 
“His diligence in attending religious mectings|its banks. Why such a stream, so thoroughly|her engines, would otherwise have no means of 
was remarkable, for though he lived three miles| purified from its very sources by these freshets at/safely using steam, except by costly Artesian wells. 
from the Particular Meeting of Burlington to which| various times in the year, should be fatal to the| So the Schuylkill, without its limestone tributaries 
he belonged, it was very uncommon for bodily in-| fish in its upper waters, has been a puzzle to many. |to neutralize the acid from the coal mines, would 
firmities, or any extremities of weather to keep him| But the fact is so, nevertheless. Formerly they} be unable to furnish pure water to the city of Phi- 
at home on meeting days; and the year before his|were alive with trout, but they, with all other|ladelphia, or to feed the boilers of the twelve hun- 
decease, he visited several general meetings both| kinds, down as low as Reading, have disappeared.|dred steam engines which have made her so great 
in this and the neighbouring provinces. The cause is simple and obvious—the coal mines}a manufacturing centre. Considering that the 
“A life so spent in fervent endeavours to pro-|have done it. A hundred and thirteen collieries) Schuylkill is a mountain stream, with a precipitous 
mote truth and righteousness among mankind, was,|are now in operation on the head-waters of the|channel, often completely purified by heavy fresh- 
we have cause to hope, in a suitable preparation| river, forty-seven of which are worked above the/ets, and that its chemical condition is absolutely 
to be closed at a short warning. He was seized| water-level, and sixty-six below it. From the| perfect, it is difficult to understand how our neigh- 
with a fit by his own fireside, which quickly de- slopes and shafts of these collieries, steam engines| bours of Philadelphia can be alarmed for the purity 
Prived him of understanding, and about three days} are pumping out, day and night, great volumes of|of their water. On that score nature has done 
after he breathed his last on the 21st of the Twelfth| water charged with sulphuric acid, and emptying|everything for them but to raise it to their lips; 
month, 1762, in the seventy-ninth year of his age,|it in the river. The shales and slates of the coal|and having made it pure to their hands, it will be 
having been a minister about sixty years. He was|seams contain large amounts of sulphuret of iron,|their fault alone if it does not continue so.— NV. Y. 
lnterred on the 23d in Friends’ burying-ground at/ which is constantly oxydating, and generating sul-| Tribune. 
Burlington, after a solid meeting held on the occa- phurie acid, by which the water is extensively im- cnninmclibeibientanad ; 
Son. pregnated. Be Happy.—Yet not in studies above their 
“Having observed strict temperance and mode-| In some cases this water is so highly charged | years, or in irksome tasks should children be em- 
ration, he finished his course in a good old age;| with acid that the iron of the gangway railroads| ployed. The joys of their young natures should be 
being an example of prudence and steadiness,}is consumed in a few months, requiring new rails.| preserved while they learn the duties that fit them 
which we desire may be often remembered, and| Breakers, sereens, tools, and all iron things with| for this life and the next. Wipe away their tears, 
usefully improved to the advantage of sach as are] which the acid water comes in contact, are speedily} Remember how hurtful are heavy rains to the ten- 
left behind.” eaten up. The engines which raise it from the|der blossoms just opening on the day. Cherish 
bowels of the earth are supplied with water brought their smiles. Let them draw happiness from all 
at great expense from a distance, as the mine|surrounding objects, since there may be some mix- 
water would destroy their boilers. Its ravages on|ture of happiness in everything but sin. Tt was 
machinery of all kinds occasion a heavy annual|once said of a beautiful woman, that from her 
expenditure in mines worked below the water level.| childhood she had ever spoke smilingly, as if the 
The stream thus poured into the Schuylkill im-|heart poured joy upon the lips, and turued it into 
ee the river for thirty miles below the mines.| beauty. 7 ; 
reshets may suddenly change the body of water] May I be forgiven for so repeatedly pressing on 


























































(To be continued.) 





Make not thy friends too cheap to thee, nor 
thyself to thy friend. 

* A very remarkable visitation of Divine love had 
been manifested a few years previously to this, to the 
inhabitants of that Island, of which we intend to fur- 
wish hereafter some particulars, 





mothers to wear the lineaments of cheerfulness? 
“To be good and disagreeable, is high treason 
against the royalty of virtue,” said a correct mor- 
alist. How much is it to be deprecated, when 
piety, the only foundation of true happiness, fails 
of making that joy visible to every eye. If hap- 
piness is melody of soul, the concord of our feel- 
ings with the circumstances of our lot, the har- 
mony of our whole being with the will of our 
Creator, how desirable that this melody should 
produce the response of sweet tones and a smiling 
countenance, that even slight observers may be 
won by the charm of its external symbols! 
For “The Friend.” 
Prayer. 

On the solemn duty of prayer, our religious So- 
ciety has been by many greatly misunderstood. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, both by his recorded pre- 
cepts, and by his Day spring from on high, has 
opened to us the beauty oa excellence of this 
solemn christian service, and, in accordance there- 
with, is the experience and testimony of his faith- 
ful servants in all ages; the ground and spring 
thereof, being the immediate quickening influence 
of his Holy Spirit; agreeably to that apostolic 
testimony, “ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our 
infirmities ; for we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh in- 
tercession for us, with groanings which cannot be 
uttered.” As the mind is kept inward, with the 
eye single unto our ever adorable Mediator and 
Intercessor, who is touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities, and is able to help them, He will pre- 
pare an offering that will be acceptable to himself, 
whether it be in sighs and groans that cannot be 
uttered, or whether He may require us to clothe 
the feelings he calls forth in words. We, there- 
fore, have dissented from the practice of most 
other christian professors, who have a set time or 
form for prayer; believing that such offerings and 
such alone as arise from the immediate influence 
of the Spirit of Christ can be acceptable to him, 
and tend to the edification of his church. Hence 
the impropriety of adopting set prayers, in the 
time, will, and wisdom of man. 

As we come to experience our Lord Jesus Christ 
to reign and rule in us, he will teach us how to 
pray, and when to pray, as well as what to pray 
for; and thus making known our requests unto 
Hin, in living faith, we shall receive what we thus 
ask for, and thereby grow from strength to strength 
in the inward man, showing forth the praises of 
Him who hath called us with an high and holy 
calling. Ob! that all who call themselves chris- 
tians, might examine and see what of the life of 
holy Jesus is in them, how far their offerings are 
seasoned with the salt of the kingdom, how far 
they are looking unto him and depending upon 
him to work all their works in them; and thereby 
be brought away from all improper creaturely ac- 
tivity, and know him, more and more, to be their 
Leader, their Feeder, their High Priest, and the 
Bishop of their souls. 

May all our dear Friends, of every class, press 
towards the mark for the heavenly prize, and ex- 
perience in themselves that all things are brought 
into conformity to the will of Christ Jesus our 
Lord. Thus having reference unto him in all our 
movements, we shall become more spiritually 
minded, and be enabled to observe the apostolic 
exhortation, “ Pray without ceasing, and in every- 
thing give thanks.” How sweet is the feeling to 
the Lord’s humble, devoted children, when, through 
the Holy Spirit, they are enabled to intercede at 
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and his will be done on earth as it is done in hea- 
ven. 

I have, in my measure, been led to admire and 
adore the goodness of God, in leading our fore- 
fathers into great humility and self-abasement, 
whereby they became qualified to hold up a pure 
and perfect standard of christian doctrine, and to 
maintain a practice consistent therewith. Nor was 
there anything in the solemn duty of christian wor- 
ship, as practised in our Society from that time to 
the present, in which the flesh could glory; for all 
power, majesty, might and dominion belong unto 
our ever adorable Mediator and Advocate with the 
Father, but unto_,us belongeth blushing and con- 
fusion of face. 

Oh! that we might become more a spiritually 
minded people, acquainted with the true spirit of 
prayer; for prayer is the christian’s unceasing 
duty, by which he availingly seeks for the bread 
that sustains him, and which, prompted by the 
Spirit, flows back as it were to the eternal fountain 
from whence it emanates. Thus we may be help- 
ful to each other, for the effectual, fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much. “ Elias was a 
man subject to like passions as we are, and he 
prayed earnestly that it might not rain; and it 
rained not on the earth for the space of three years 
and six months; and he prayed again, and the 
heavens gave rain, and the earth brought forth her 
fruit.’ For no class, perhaps, is this of more im- 
portance, than for those who occupy the responsi- 
ble station of parents ; that they may receive abi- 
lity to train up their interesting charge in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord; strengthen- 
ing and encouraging them, by example and precept, 
and by suitable restraint, to submit to the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, that so they also may be 
enabled to pray unto him for preservation. There 
is abundant evidence that the Spirit helpeth the 
infirmities of young people, and teaches children, 
even when very young, what to pray for, and how 
to pray, whereby, as from the mouths of babes and 
sucklings He has ordained praise. Therefore, let 
all who are entrusted with the care of children, be 
vigilant in the performance of their duties, keeping 
so under the government of the Spirit of Christ, 
that they may be strengthened at times to commit 
them to his watchful care and protection, that he 
may open to their understandings the mysteries of 
his heavenly kingdom, as he may see meet, and 
prepare them for the mansions of everlasting rest. 
And although our children may not answer our 
wishes, let us not cease to pray for them, even as 
Abraham did, when he uttered the language,— 
“Oh! that Ishmael might live before thee.” 

The pious parent can breathe no warmer aspi- 
ration, than when he commends his beloved off- 
spring unto God, with fervent petitions for their 
preservation, that they may live before him, and 
through the sanctifying power of his graee, be pre- 
pared to become inhabitants of that city whose 
walls are salvation, and her gates praise. J. E. 

Barnesville, Ohio, Eleventh mo., 1859. 

Interesting Vurieties—In the course of three 
and a half years, 270,000 trees were felled in 
order to get at the gutta-percha. 


Gas-lighting was unknown in 1800; now in Ey 
rope and this country all the principal cities ang 
many large towns are lighted with it; and even 
New Zealand villages, where no white man had 
built his residence in 1800, are now illuminated 
by the same subtle agent. 

Every pound of cochineal contains 70,000 in, 
sects, boiled to death ; 700,000 pounds are anny. 
ally used for scarlet and crimson dyes. 

Lhe odorous matter of flowers is inflamm 
and arises from an essential oil. When growi 
in the dark their odor is diminished, but resto 
in the light, and it is strongest in sunny climates, 

The plant known as the fravmedla takes fire in 
hot evenings by bringing a flame near its roots, 

The bark of trees is generally thickest on their 
northern sides.— Scientific American, 


For “ The Friend.” 
Artificial Heat. 


The following is from Todd and Bowman's work on 
Physiology, and there is no better authority. The 
present method of dressing children with insufficient 
clothing on their lower limbs is likely to be inju- 
rious to their growth and healthy beauty. The sof 
arms and bosom of the mother have been described 
as the human nest, in which the young child finds 
not only nutrition, but warmth of a kind suited to 
its well being :— 

“ Age has been shown, by Dr. Edwards, to have 
much influence on temperature. Old persons and 
very young ones are alike unable to preserve their 
proper warmth without external aid, and have not 
the same power as adults of generating heat. For 
example, he found that young carnivorous and ro- 
dent animals, when placed in an atmosphere of 
50° Fahr. apart from the body of the mother 
quickly became cold, though when lying near her 
they continued within two or three degrees of her 
temperature. So, young sparrows one week old, were 
at 97° F. in the nest, but when removed from the 
nest, fell, in one hour, to 66° F. when the exter- 
nal air was at 62° F.; and he showed that this 
result was not to be attributed to their unfledged 
state. 

“Young animals, therefore, require the aid of 
external warmth, or at least of every means of re 
taining their own warmth. The nests of birds not 
only serve to retain the warmth of the parent during 
incubation, but also that of the young brood during 
their tender age. ‘The human infant stands no les 
in need of extraneous warmth,—and it may be 
safely affirmed that much of the immense mortality 
of our infant population is owing to the want of 
artificial heat.” 


Intelligent Furming.—Abram Lincoln, at the 
late State Fair in Wisconsin, made an address, 
from which the following is an extract :— 

No other human occupation opens so wide 
field for the profitable and agreeable combination 
of labour with cultivated thought, as agriculture. 
I know of nothing so pleasant to the mind as the 
discovery of anything which is at once new and 
valuable—nothing which so lightens and sweetens 
toil as the hopeful pursuit of such discovery. 
And how vast and how varied 4 field is agriculture 


A ray of artificial light travels at the rate of|for such discovery. ‘The mind, already trained 
70,000 leagues in a second of time, and solar light|to thought, in the country school, or higher school, 


192,500 miles in a second. 
In the formation of a single locomotive engine 
there are over 5,000 pieces to be put together, and 


cannot fail to find there an exbaustless, profitable 
employment. Every blade of grass is a study; 
and to produce two, where there was but one, 18 


these require to be as accurately adjusted as the|both a profit and a pleasure. And not gras 
works of a watch. Every watch consists of at|/alone, but soils, seeds, and seasons—hedges, 


least 202 pieces, employing probably over 200 


ditches, and fences, hoeing, draining, droughts, 


the throne of Grace for themselves, and for one|persons, distributed among 40 trades—to say no-|and irrigation—plowing, hoeing, and harrowing— 


another, that the kingdom of Christ may come, 


thing of the tool-makers for all these. 


reaping, mowing, an 
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of crops, and what will prevent or cure them— human frame is also water. Of potatoes, again, |deranging, more or less, his reasoning upon it ; for 
implements, utensils, and machines, their relative|no less than 75 per cent. is water, and of turnips, | which it would have been far more rational, as well 
merits, and to improve them—hogs, horses, and |at least 90—a fact which, as has been remarked,|as christian, to have placed him under curative 


eattle—sheep, goats, and poultry—trees, shrubs, 
fruits, plants, and flowers—the thousand things of 
which these are specimens—each a world of study 
within itself. 

In all this, book learning is available. A capa- 
city and taste for reading gives access to whatever 
has already been discovered by others. It is the 
key, or one of the keys, to the already solved 

roblems. And not only so. It gives a relish 
and facility for successfully pursuing the unsolved 
ones. ‘The rudiments of science are available and 
highly valuable. Some knowledge of botany as- 
sists in dealing with the vegetable world—with 
all growing crops. Chemistry assists in the analysis 
of so'ls, selection, and application of manures, and 
in numerous other ways. The mechanical branches 
of natural philosophy are of use in almost every- 
thing; but especially in reference to implements 
and machinery. 

The thought recurs that education—cultivated 
thought—can best be combined with agricultural 
labour, or any labour, on the principle of thorough 
work—that carcless, half performed, slovenly work, 
makes no place for such combination. And 
thorough work, again, renders sufficient the smallest 
quantity of ground to each man. And this again 
conforms to what must occur in a world less in- 


“explains the small inclination of turnip-fed cattle | treatment in a hospital, than to subject him to the 
and sheep for drink.” dread penalty for treason and murder. 
coouieieiics How strikingly do the circumstances connected 
The Moon’s Surface——Professor Phillips, of|with this melancholy outbreak, illustrate the folly 
England, in the course of some recent remarks be-|and danger of men who never have known what it 
fore the British Association, on the lunar moun-|was to have their own spirits liberated from the 
tains, said that daily experience showed that the|dominion of their passions, and brought under the 
more the telescopic power was increased, the less}government of divine grace, arrogating to them- 
circular appeared the lunar crater, and the less|selves the character and function of reformers, and 
smooth the surface of the moon. All was sharp undertaking to eradicate or put down a social evil 
and irritated,—a perfect representation of its past|/so wide spread as is Slavery in these United States, 
history. On the much mooted question as to there|involving, as it does, in its various ramifications, 
being traces of the action of water on the surface|the interests, the prejudices, and the educational 
of the moon, as now presented to us, the professor | bias of hundreds of thousands of individuals, having 
said that one time he believed there was no trace|equal rights and equal zeal with themselves. The 
of water to be seen, but he confessed that more re-|present inflamed and dangerous condition of the 
cent observations, particularly those made with|public mind on this subject, can hardly be said to 
Lord Rosse’s telescope shook his belief in that opi-|be more attributable to the bold and iniquitious 
nion. Professor Phillips also commented upon the}demands of the pro-slavery party, than to the in- 


continually growing exactness with which the tele- 
scope was applied to the delineation of lunarscenery, 
which, to inferior instruments, appearing smooth 
and even, revealed itself to more powerful scrutiny 
as altogether uneven, mostly rugged land, deeply 
cut by chasms, and soaring into angular pinnacles. 
The so-called seas, under this scrutiny, appear des- 
titute of water, and their surface, under low angles 


clined to wars, and more devoted to the arts of|of incident light, becomes roughened with little 


peace, than heretofore. Population must increase 
rapidly—more rapidly than in former times—and 
ere long the most valuable ‘of all arts will be the 
art of deriving a comfortable subsistence from the 
smallest area of soil. No community whose every 
member possesses this art can ever be the victim 
of oppression in any of its forms. Such com- 
munity will be alike independent of crowned kings, 
noney kings, and land kings, 





Water.—Iis Transformations.—There is no ma- 
terial substance whose transformations are more 
marvellous, and whose relations are more complex 
and extensive, than those of water. A recent 
Writer says : 

“You take in your hand a hailstone, and it ra- 
pidly changes into a transparent fluid, which gradu- 
ally vanishes, only to reappear, during frosty wea- 
ther, in dew-drops upon your window, where it re- 
sumes, in delicate ramifications, its former crystal- 
line solidity. You place another under a bell-glass 
with thrice its weight of lime, and it soon melts 
and disappears, leaving behind it four parts instead 
of three, of perfectly dry earth. You subject an 
opal to chemical analysis, and find it but a combi- 
nation of flint and water, the latter being to the 
former as one to nine. Of the alum, the carbonate 
of soda and the soap which you purchase of your 
grocer, the first contains forty-five, the second 
sixty-four, and the third, from seventy to seventy- 
three and a half parts of solidified water. The 
clay-field which you plow contains a ton of water 
to every three tons of soil ; nay, the very air which 
you inhale in ordinary weather holds diffused 
throughout every cubic foot of its bulk fully five 
grains of rarefied water, which no more wets the 
tir than the solidified water wets the lime or the 
alum in which it is absorbed.” 

If beef-steak be strongly pressed between two 
sheets of blotting paper, it will yield nearly four- 
fifths of its own weight of water: while the experi- 
ments of Berzelius and Dalton prove that of the 


points aud minute craters. 
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The tragic events connected with the attempt re- 
cently made by John Brown and his associates at 
Harper’s Ferry, have excited a painful interest in 
the public mind throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, giving rise to diverse feelings, and 


discreet and menacing tone of many who have ob- 
tained the ear of the multitude, and addressed 
them in strains much better calculated to inflame 
their passions and betray them into unjustifiable 
measures, than to guide them into a safe and right 
way to meet and remove the evil that now threatens 
the integrity of our government. Unaccustomed to 
have their own feelings subjected to control, such 
declaimers, when placed under exciting circum- 
stances, are easily betrayed into excesses that leave 
them no longer masters of their language, and they 
rush into unfounded accusations and extravagant 
commendations, ignorant, or perhaps regardless, of 
the mischievous consequences that may follow. 
How deplorable is the consideration that so 
many lives have already been sacrificed in the mad 
scheme at Harper’s Ferry, and that nearly all 
who remain of the twenty-two who actively em- 
barked in it, are merely awaiting its fatal issue 
from the hands of those against whom their con- 
spiracy was contrived and initiated. Notwithstand- 


leading to very objectionable acts and expressions|ing their crimes, they are deeply to be felt for. The 
on the part of many, who allow themselves to be| punishment of death to which they are condemned, 


governed by the dictates of passion rather than by 
those of truth and soberness. Some laud the course 
pursued by them as being the impulse of virtue, 
though perhaps somewhat deluded; while others 
stigmatize it, in the bitterest language, as the fruit 
of shameless guilt. 

Comparatively little known as he was before, and 
that little not greatly to his credit, the course pur- 
sued towards him and his coadjutors, has made the 
leader and master spirit of this insurrection an his- 
torical character; and however much his conduct 
must be disapproved or denounced, yet even those 
who rejoice in the belief that he has deservedly met 
a premature and violent death, admit him to have 
been a man of temper, manner, and courage pecu- 
liar to himself, and his whole bearing, under the 
most painful and exciting circumstances, as dis- 
criminating him from the class of common men. 

Judging from the course he is represented to 
have pursued in the bloody scenes enacted within 
the last four years in Kansas, and from the fact 


shows that the laws of the land are not yet brought 
into conformity with the precepts of Christ ; but the 
wrong and violence they have committed are not 
to be defended or palliated because some or all of 
them, like Saul when making havoc of the Church, 
may have thought they “verily did God’s ser- 
vice.” 

We sincerely desire that a decided protest against 
the whole system of slavery, may be borne by every 
one convinced of the enormity of its evils, and a 
firm stand maintained against its attempted en- 
croachments, whether under the legislation of the 
general government, or by infringing on the rights 
of the citizens of the Free States; but past experi- 
ence proves that nothing can make these so effec- 
tual, as the christian spirit in which they are sup- 
ported and enforced. The great object to be at- 
tained should ever be to convince and convert the 
slaveholders; and this, we believe, cannot be effec- 
tually accomplished, unless the hearts of speakers 
and actors are measurably influenced towards them, 


that, after months of scheming and preparation, he| by that love which recognizes their claims to brother- 
commenced the attempt,—with full hope of success,|hood and to be treated with perfect fairness and 
—to overturn the government, and liberate the|kind regard. 


slaves of Virginia and Maryland, with but a 
two men, white and black; together with the clearly 


Notwithstanding the bluster and defiance so 
loudly sounded forth from the South, we believe 


ascertained hereditary predisposition to insanity|that slavery is now battling on its last defences. 
existing in his family, we think there can hardly|It is true there are some there, who, from their 
human frame, not excepting the bones, one-fourth|be a reasonable doubt that, upon the subject of|continued association with those indulging the same 
only is solid matter, the rest being water. Dalton/slavery, his mind dwelt with a morbid sensitive-| feelings, and entertaining the same views as them- 
found, by experiments on his own person, that five-|ness and constancy, converting his perceptions and | selves, are accustomed to hear nothing but the 
sixths of the food taken day by day to repair the|couceptions respecting it into a balluciuation, and|ccho of their own sentiments, and those sentiments 





being, as they suppose, inseparably connected with 
the stability of their social and domestic system, 
prompt them to stifle and to endeavour to bar out 
many truths which their fellow men, under more 
favourable circumstances, have long since arrived 
at, and to cut themselves off from the operation of 
those principles of liberty and right, which are 
working out the emancipation of the rest of man- 
kind. Butthere are many more, we believe, who see 
that it is folly on the part of the South, to expect 
that the light of Truth,—which has shown the 
wrong and the consequent evil effects, of so much 
that the world once admitted and approved,—can 
be shut out or extinguished among them; or be 
prevented from displaying in their true forms and 
proportions, the abhorrent crimes and misery that 
not only heretofore have been harboured within 
their servile system, but which are part and parcel 
of its fundamental organization; without which it 
never has and never will exist. Hence they feel 
that the days of slavery are numbered. Subjected 
to an unceasing though vague anxiety, and har- 
rassed with fears of undefined but impending evils, 
they are urged by them to add to one supposed 
security after another, and to resort to every expe- 
dient within their command, which may repress 
the hopes and efforts of the slaves or their friends, 
and allay their own apprehensions. Other causes 
contributing to the same end are also at work, over 
which they can exercise no more control than they 
can over the laws that regulate the outward ele- 
ments; so that if sectional jealousy and ambition 
could be allayed, the clamor of selfish politicians 
hushed, and a calm obtained in which the voice of 
reason and human kindness would be allowed to 
make itself heard, we think a great change in the 
condition of the slaves and slaveholding states would 


soon be apparent. It should be the effort of every 
good citizen to bring such a state of things to pass. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorgr.—News from Liverpool to Eleventh mo. 29th. 

Letters of invitation from the French government to 
the Powers which signed the treaty of Vienna, to send 
plenipotentiaries to the Congress, are reported to have 
been dispatched. The seat of the Congress would pro- 
bably be Paris, the governments of Russia and Austria 
having signified a preference for that city. If the invi- 
tation is responded to by the parties addressed, the fol- 
Jowing nations will be represented in it, viz.: Russia, 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, 
Sweden, Sardinia, Rome, and Naples. 

The attitude of the English and French press on the 
relations between the two countries was calculated to 
produce mutual irritation, and promote hostile feelings 
on each side. A warlike article in the London Times 
of the 15th had produced a great sensation in France. 
The Paris journals, generally, say that the views set 
forth are exaggerations, and that the unfriendly feeling 
of the French, if any exists, is entirely owing to the 
violence of the British press. The French prefects have 
however received directions to request the French jour- 
nals to be more circumspect in their language towards 
England. 

The Spaniards were continuing their preparations for 
the invasion of Morocco, and were expected to land 
40,000 men in that country early this month. It was 
feared the invasion would lead to a general massacre of 
the Christians in Morocco. Many of them were escaping 
from the country. Two British war steamers had suc- 
ceeded in bringing off three hundred and fifty Christian 
fugitives. The protest of the Moorish government against 
the conduct of Spain in declaring war, is published. It 
asserts that the demands of Spain in each instance, upon 
being conceded, were followed by increased pretensions ; 
and also Morocco protests against Spain because that on 
three occasions she paid no attention to her engage- 
ments, and declared war without legitimate notice. 

The British Society of Arts have inaugurated a move- 
ment for a great international exhibition in London, in 
1862. They propose to raise a guarantee fund of £250,- 
000. Consols, 95}. 

Cuitt.—In consequence of the late political disturb- 
ances, the Congress has voted to continue the present 
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dictatorial powers of the Executive for another year. 
The government has brought forward a bill to make 
persons who promote revolutions personally responsible 
tor the injury caused thereby. Business at Valparaiso 
was in a state of great stagnation. Several failures had 
occurred. 

Mexico.— The Constitutionalists have suffered an 
overwhelming defeat at Queretaro. Thirty-one pieces 
of cannon were taken, and a large number of prisoners, 
among whom were General Alvarez and an American 
officer, the latter of whom was shot, against the remon- 
strances of the British Minister. It was reported that a 
compromise between the contending factions had been 
proposed. Juarez to be Provisional President of Mexico, 
the Constitution of Jalapa to be restored, and the laws 
confiscating church property to be annulled. 

Unitep Stares.—Congress.—The first session of the 
thirty-sixth Congress commenced on the 5th inst. At 
12 o’clock the Senate was called to order by the Vice- 
President, and forty-eight Senators answered to the roll 
call. The customary resolutions were adopted inform- 
ing the House of Representatives and the President, that 
the Senate had organized, and was ready to proceed to 
business. Mason, of Virginia, submitted a resolution 
for the appointment of a committee to inquire into the 
facts attending the late invasion and seizure of the 
armory and arsenal at Harper’s Ferry. The House was 
called to order by the Clerk of the last Congress, and 
231 members answered to their names, there being seven 
absent. The first attempt to elect a Speaker failed, and 
the House adjourned to the next day. As the members 
are divided into three or more parties, neither of which 
can command a majority of the whole, it is probable 
that some difficulty and delay may occur in choosing the 
necessary officers. 

The Harper's Ferry Tragedy.—This deplorable attempt 
of a few fanatical men to excite servile insurrection, has 
produced much irritation and a deep feeling of resent- 
ment in the Southern States, which threatens to affect 
most injuriously the proceedings of the present Congress. 
John Brown was executed, in accordance with his sen- 
tence, on the 2d inst. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 192. On the 3d 
inst., the number of paupers in the Blockley Almshouse 

was 2685; at the same time last year the number was 
2662. The mean temperature of the Eleventh month 
was 474 degrees, which is nearly 3} degrees above the 
average of the preceding thirty-four years. The lowest 
of the thermometer was 28, and the highest 68 degrees. 
Amount of rain as ascertained by the gauge at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, was 3.82 inches. 

Cold at the South.—Un the 13th ult., the weather 
which had previously been mild in Mississippi and ad- 
jacent States, suddenly changed, and became very cold. 
in the vicinity of Vicksburg, three persons who went 
out hunting, lost their way in the woods, and were 
frozen to death when discovered. It is stated that the 
hoar frost was so heavy that it had the appearance of 
snow. 

American Tobacco in France.—The Washington Con- 
stitution compiles from recent French statistical reports, 
a comparative exhibit of the amount of taxes levied by 
the French government on one of our leading staples 
(tobacco) during the first nine months of the years 1859, 
1858, 1857. The amount for the nine months of 1859 
is $26,381,200; for 1858, $26,087,800, and for 1857 it 
was $25,444,600. 

Miscellaneous.—The Wheat Crop of France.—The ex- 
ports of wheat from France for the year ending in the 
Eighth month last, were 30,000,000 bushels out of a 
crop estimated at 200,000,000 bushels. The crop was 
not more than an average one, and the exports were 
about fifteen per cent. of the products. The largest 
quantity of wheat exported from the United States in 
one year, was 32,000,000. 

Robert Stephenson, the great railway engineer, a short 
time before his death, stated that the cost of the railway 
lines in whose construction he had been officially en- 
gaged, was about £800,000,000 sterling. 

Postage Stamps.— According to the London papers, the 
annual demand for penny postage stamps in Great Bri- 
tain is a little short of five hundred millions. In order 
to supply this demand, the daily manufacture must aver- 
age about one million six hundred thousand—no very 
easy task, and only feasible through the aid of steam 
and machinery. 

Subterranean Forests.—The Racine (Wisconsin) Ad- 
vocate states, that in digging for water, in sloughs, 
throughout the whole town of Yorkville, Racine county, 
traces of dense tamarisk forests are found, and gene- 
rally in a leaning direction, their tops towards the south- 
east, as though some mighty flood had suddenly over- 
whelmed them. 

Marine Losses for the Eleventh month.—The marine 


losses for the past month have been unusually severe; 
more so, it is alleged, than for forty years past. The 
New York Courier and Enquirer states them as follows; 
—9 steamers, 56 ships, 57 barks, 19 brigs, 34 schooners, 
The value of the vessels and freights is stated at $3,202. 
100; that of the cargoes, $6,543,100; making an ag. 
gregate of $9,746,260! These are the losses, so far ag 
known, but it is feared that when the amount of the 
losses on the British coasts is ascertained, the sum will 
fully reach $12,000,000. 

Icebergs in the South Pacific.—The ship Uncowah, at 
San Francisco, Cal., from New York, reports that on the 
9th of Eighth month, when about fifty-five miles south. 
west of Cape Horn, she fell in with a number of icebe 
the largest of which was about eight miles in length, 
and three hundred feet in height. This huge mass must 
probably have been immersed in the ocean nearly two 
thousand feet. 
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Received from Smith Upton, agt., N. Y., and for Paul 
Upton, A. M. Underhill, Mary Wing, and Esther Griffin, 
$2 each, vol. 33, and Phebe Griffin, $2, to 27, vol. 34, 
Hulet Bedell, $2, to 17, vol. 34, Judith Haviland, $2, to 
27, vol. 33; from Jesse Cope, Pa., $5, to 27, vol. 34; 
from Henry Knowles, agt., N. Y., for B. R. Knowles, 
Robt. Knowles, Jos. Collins, D. Peckham, and D. Nara- 
more, $2 each, vol. 33; from Geo. M. Eddy, agt., Mass., 
and for J. & S. Tucker and Benj. Tucker, $2 each, vol. 
33; from T. W. Miller, Pa., $5; from Asa Gurretson, 
agt., O., $1, to 27, vol. 33, for Asa Branson, $4, vols, 32 
and 33; from H. Hazard, for Benj. Hazard, K. I., $1, to 
26, vol. 33; from Wm. Wright, C. W., $5, vols. 32 and 
33 and postage. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A Suitable Friend is wanted to take charge of the 
Boys’ School on Penn avenue, under the care of the 
School Corporation. 

Application may be made to CaarLes YARNALL, Jo- 
SEPH Rakestraw, Davin Scutt, Tuomas Evans, or Wile 
LIAM BETTLe. 


Philad., Twelfth mo. 10th, 1859. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 
FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF POOR CHILDREN. 


A Special Meeting of the Association has been ap- 
pointed to be held on Second-day evening, 12th inst., at 
half past seven o'clock. 


Twelfth mo., 1859. Epwp. Ricute, Clerk. 


NOTICE. 


A Suitable Friend and his Wife are wanted to take 
charge of the farm and farm-house at West-Town on the 
Ist of the Fourth month next. 

Early application is desirable, and may be made to 

Cuartes Downine, Downingtown P. O. 
Aaron Suarrress, West Chester P. O. 
Josuua Pusey, Londongrove P. O. 

Jory Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 


Eleventh mo. 17th, 1859. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to 
Esenezer Worrn, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Jorn Evans, Oukdale P. O., Delaware Co. 
Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 
——__~+2—_—_—. 


Marrtep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, N. Sixth street, 
on Third-day, 6th inst., Joseru Clarkson GrirritH, son 
of Aaron H. Griffith, of Winchester, Va., and Mary R., 
daughter of the late George Dilks, of this city. 


ee nee ra nen nm 


Diep, on the 10th of Third month, 1859, at Jamestown, 
R. I., formerly of South Kingston, Bansamin Hazarp, 10 
the 75th year of his age; a firm believer aud supporter 
of the ancient principles of the Society of Friends. 

——, at Brandywine Mills, Delaware, on the 21st of 
last month, Ayn W. TatNaut, daughter of Joseph Tat- 
nall, in the 16th year of her age; a member of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting. 
weniecocccecnwdiee 

PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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